IMPRESARIO

and smoked their cigarettes in the lobby and exchanged greetings
with their friends, and had come back and settled themselves in
their seats, and still the curtain did not rise on the second act. I
looked at my watch. The intermission was already thirty-five min-
utes long.

I hurried backstage.

"What's the matter with you? Why doesn't the curtain go up?
The audience . . ."

Without a word the stage manager led me onto the stage. There
stood Chaliapin on the set, pen-knife in hand, laboriously carving
out designs in the window for greater authenticity.

When the next intermission stretched to twenty-five minutes,
to thirty minutes, I went backstage again. This time I found him
kneeling on the stage, the handsome Persian throne lying igno-
miniously on its back, while with a saw he had borrowed from the
stage carpenter he sawed an inch off each of its legs. The chair
was too high, he explained, industriously sawing away.

And as he sawed, I could literally feel the money running out
of my pocket. For in the theatre the witching hour of eleven-thirty
changes everything. Stagehands, musicians must be paid overtime.
And with those intermissions, the great opera, long to begin with,
ran on well past midnight.

Chaliapin's fanaticism for detail had already put the entire
opera season hopelessly in the red before the curtain had ever
gone up. Rehearsal time stretched on interminably, and the bill
for the big orchestra grew heavier and heavier, while he cor-
rected the conductor in his tempi, the artists in their every in-
flection.

Over our bottle of wine one night after a performance I asked
him why he did this. "Why is every word so important to you,
Fe'd'r Ivanitch? Why must you demand from every artist such
perfection in every detail? Will you never be satisfied?**

"No," he roared. "Because on one word may hang the inean-
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